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ess Ol the future, and at the same time hold him back irom 


daring to attempt, while he feels that stirring within that as- 


sures hin of a higher and nobler existence to which he shall 


attain when the bonds and shackles shall be thrown off. 


which he is conscious now bind him down and restrain the 


| 


free and bold exertion of which he is ¢ ipable. But when 


1] 


or how? He sees his companion fall, he knows not where 
to rise; he perceives the fatal blow, and a wild im ation 
is lelt to * body forth” the unknown arm that was raised 
against him, and search out the reason which directed it. 
Fancy strives to penetrat into the ** undiscovered country.” 
to follow the soul in its flight to its eternal rest: and having 
swept away the mystery of the grave, in the triumph of re- 
ality and perfect kn wledge, to meet the tell destroy r. robbed 
ol tis power to terrily, as the lriendly porter to the gates ol 


bliss 


In conte nplatin the treatment which has, in different 


ages and iw difterent countries, pre vailed in the dispo won 


of the bodies of the dead, we cannot but remark a connex- 


t 


ion between the nature the ceremomes and th existing 


1 


notions of the qualities of the soul and the character of 
a future state; and it will gene rally be found that.the more 
gross and irrational modes of belief are accompanied by the 
unnatural rites of cremation, winle the interment of the 


| 


dead. so accordant with the course of nature and so little 
repugnant to the feelings, has always obtained where the 
heaven of bliss was least a creation of the poet, whose ideas 


of happiness lav in sensual d 


elight; and ts universal where 
the superstitions of Paganism have been dispelled betore 
the light of revelation. The old patriarchs, whose ideas ol 
a future state were undoubtedly of a rational character, 
made the s« pulchre the sacred de posit of the bodies of the 
deceased. ‘There was nothing in their ceremonies incon- 
sistent with nature, nothing which bespoke a wild and vision- 
ary notion of futurity. The burying places of their fathers 
were looked 1 pon with reverence—to be gathered among 
them by their children was the satisfaction of their declining 
years, and the funeral train of survivors mourning departed 
worth, while they performed the duty which filial love en- 


jomed and the basest impiety only neglected, demonstrated 
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ther grief, and gave a decent testimonial of respect, not 
the mortal which wa wnong iit . bUL Lo the mnie nory O} 
the immortal that had gone to the bosom of its father. 
Most of the eastern nations, and ruicularly the Persians, 
followed the example of the Hebrews. The yi d indeed 


ade renerat din them re wion, and pad homae to the minal rial 


emblems which represented the attributes of the Divinity. 


But the first principles of their faith were yet pure; and 
their philosophers, while they neglected the morality of then 
neighbors, unbibed from them some of their most just and 
noble opinions. Kos although they prostrated themselve : 
betore the king ol day, and worshipped fire as the purest ol 
ll things—the emblem of infinit purity ; yet ther belive { of 
the universal Supreme Being, to whom adoration belonged, 
who, pervading all space, needed no othe temple than the 
firmament which he had spread out above them, and no 
other altar than the mountain which his hand had formed ; 
the ministering angels of this being, the one delighting in 
virtue, in goodness, and the happiness of men ; the other in 
sin and pollution ; the final retribution, after which the souls 
of men were forever to be subject to the spirit they had 
served in life, the partakers of felicity in the kingdom of 
Licht, o1 the companions ol wo in the regions ol Darkne $8 > 
these ideas, though in some degree vague, are free from 
the grossness and sensuality olf most Pagan creeds. Krom 
these views they unbibed the opinion, that nothing could 
be more impious than burning the dead, and nothing would 
be looked upon as so atrocious and mbhuman. Camby ses, 
when he thought to offer the last indignity to the remaimis 
of an enemy, committed them to the flame St anda Pe rsian 
poet, expressing the strong abhorrence of this practice, calls 
upon Prometheus to take back again from earth the fire he 
had stolen from the gods, to save it trom such impious pol- 
lution. It was the usual custom of the nation to bury athe 


body enclosed in wax; and the dy1 injunction of Cyrus, 
5 


that * his body should return to earth from whence it came, 
ll expresses the Justness and propriety ol their ideas, 
ly accordant with those of more enlightened days. 
L; Egypt, the admiration of travellers has ever been fixed 
pon the massive structures whuch have outlive d the mem- 


ry thev wer cle sizned 1O perpetual > their monument 
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and repositories of the dead have excited the wonder and 
attention of the inquiring and curious ; and that strange so- 
licitude to stay the hand of corruption and stop the progress 
ol ad cay whi h the skill in the art of embalming manitests, 
is proof of a peculiarity that attracts by its novelty, as well 
as its apparent uselessness. ‘The memory of worth ts a 
strong id pow? rful prin iple of action: b it the monument 
which ts raised as the source and centre of thought and re- 
flection, as the re spectiul tribute of gratitude, and the con- 


stant subject of instructive suggestion, has a sanctity Ingher 


than that of bemg the mere depository of the frail remnant 


of mort lity. But with the Egyptians, the lifeless and mu- 
tilated contents of the Sare oph izus were the faithful moni- 
tors to keep alive the reverence for superior exce lience, 


and preserve bright the recollection of the 


creat and the good 
who had gone before. Life was only a short scene—earth- 
ly dwellingplaces were only as the inn to the traveller—the 
place of temporary rest and comfort in the fatigues of his 
journey, while the grave was the mansion of the body 
through a long series of ages. It was the home of the rood 
and the virtuous, while the bad were left unhonored and 
forgot. It is surprising that a people, degraded as they 
were, to all that is shocking and disgusting in superstition, 
embodying their divinities in the most loathsome reptiles, 
and prostrating thems« lves in devotion to the vilest and most 
destructive of the animal world, should, amid all this, main- 
tain a regard so powerful and efficient for virtue and good- 
ness. ‘This is manifested in a peculiar ceremony connected 
with their funeral rites. Philosophers have talked of future 
distinctions and retributions, and poets have imagined and 
peopled the confines of darkness; they have erected the 
throne in the dominions of Pluto, and brought the naked 
trembling soul before the awful tribunal to receive its doom, 
and conducted it to revel in the voluptuous paradise of the 
Islands of the Blessed, or abandoned it to the dark caverns 
of despair. But the Egyptians have placed this tribunal 
upon earth, assembled the judges beyond the lake, of which 
the Styx is but the emblem; have brought in the accuser, 
and pronounced the sentence, which decides whether the 
body is worthy the rites of embalming and sepulture, with 
eternal felicity, or an unknown grave and endless wo 
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The throne was no security ; rank and birth were forgotten ; 
tuous life was the only guarantee for the favor of the 


ou Opinions ol the people ot India bore a great 
similarity to those of the Egyptians. In some re pects they 
were more CO tent, while peculiar notlons with reg ird to 
thre oul led them to ereatest cruelties in their funeral 
The : ‘ , the immediate agent in the 
universe ne inferred must be a spirit 

nd pres t to every ere iture ol its 

of man was but an emanation from. this 
ynnipresent essence ; and a ith only the occasion on which 
ls part was % nt be united, and mingle in the infinite 
hole: ; inal drop that falls upon the ocean Is in- 


rpol ited with it, ind though tost in tts vastness, is the 
, 


dine i nature, in propertues, in qu lities, with the world o 


wate! mto wiliueh itis diffi ad. lo pe purged from the 


pollution of earth, it passe d through the fire—the purifel 
ol all things. It was honorable—a mark of high and 
erenerous mind to seek th epal won trom mortal alloy : 
it was evidence of superior forutude, ol firm reliance, of 
pure faith, to march with fearless step to the burning pile. 
Krom this notion originated that self-devoting heroism of the 
Indian widows, which philosophers, who have thought the 
weakness Ol humanity a disgrace, ind rood fe elings unwor- 

recard, honor with the ttle of magnannnity. ‘l'o those 
who « herish not the pride of stoical indifk rence, or the lolly 
of cynical contempt, this illusion, which gives courage to the 
matron, two ascend with exuiltation the funeral pyre, and 
while the fl mes are rath ring around he r, with songs and 
praises to coneijiate the favor of her gods, and buy peace 
for the soul of her husband and happiness for herself, must 
be viewed with utter abhorrence. It is neither courage nor 
fortitude, but the power of superstition, which has entwined 
itself more closely around the heart than the cords of na- 
ture, robbed feeling of its prerogative, clothed with admira- 
tion what is revolting, made death more lke the syren 
which enchants to the bowers of bliss, than the king of ter- 
rors, and by a change too, as wondertul as that which should 
lead the beast of the forest to seek the embraces of the 


monster of its clime. whose folds are thrown around it >but 
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It might be supposed that, among the refinements and 
philosophy of Greece and Kome, reason might have had 
some exercise, in prescribing the form and character of 
those rites which humanity demands. We are told that 
they were driven by necessity to the alternative, which they 
adopted, to save the sacred re pose of the grave, from the 
inhuman intrusion of enemies. ‘Chew reverence for the 
dead was indeed always active. ‘The graves of their he- 
roes were the scenes of prayer ind sacrifices, and thew spir- 
its the guardians of the land, until the tomb of the honored 
became the t mple of a god, and the deities of heaven as 
numerous as the sons of renown on earth. But, with what 
Was unnatural, they combined the most atrocious crue ily. 
They did not, indeed, like the Peruvians and Mexicans of 
our savage wilds, number them human victims to a thous- 
and, and fill the coftin of their warriors with his arms, pro- 
vide the hunter with his spear, and all with provision for the 
journey to the land of the great spirit, who dwelleth with 
the rising sun. But human blood mingled with that of the 
beast at the altar, and the acc eptable incense, arose to their 
gods from the funeral pyre, with the fragrance of cypress ; 
ind praise was offered, in the songs and lamentations of 
friends. te their sole mn mare h around the flame, kindled by 
the mother or the relation, to consume the lifeless corpse of 
1 son or a friend. 

Among all nations and in all ages the great and the good 
have received peculiar honors in death. The monument 
on the battle field to the courage and devotion of the war- 
rior; the temple to the saviour of a country ; the columns 
ind the statues to statesmen, philosophers, and poets, are 
imong the means of preserving from oblivion the names and 
character, and of doing honor to the memory of those, 
who, while among men, exalted themselves by their noble 


deeds, ther generous pacriotsm, thei wisdom or their worth, 


above the nameless and admiring multitude. It is too great 
i shock to the pride of man, as well as too inconsistent with 
discriminating feeling, that the grave should be the unspar- 
ing leveller of all ranks and distinctions, without an effort to 
rescue the worthy from the empire of oblivion. But time 
laughs at the powerless exertion of man, and soon sweeps 


away the faint mimickry of the mequalities of life which the 
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magnificence or the meanness of the splendid monument oi 


unlettered stone presents. And yet there is something 
praiscw ruy ! eting a mark upon those who ** were an 
exaimpl living, and have bequeathed a name to pos- 
i rity,” Which may be 1 watchword to awaken the spirit Lo 
gloriot deeds, and give it nerve and ene rey, in its proud 
race, to virtue and fame. It is the same principle which 
erects the magnificent temple to the hero, and inspires the 
bard t 'y for the warrior an immortality of fame, mn the tra- 
ditionary songs that enliven the gloomy issemblage of the sons 


ol the torest,—the same that carved the statue for genius in 


olden time, and piles the sé ulptured tomb to the sage of mod- 


ern days. But with the change of feeling and sentiment, 
with at ifference in notions and belief as wide as the lapse 
of ume which se parat s us, the ceremonie ind rites we have 
been considering wear a new character, and although rob- 


bed of the pie ndours of Eastern, and the magnificence and 


costline tf Grecian and Roman pageantry, they accord 


with the dictates of nature and humanity, they tulfil the end 


for which they were designed,—the mode rate ind feeling 
demonsti tion of regard tor all that remaims ol what was once 
the ebject of tenderness and. solicitude, and the kind and 
eratetul sol: of the g1 ef that preys upon th heart. Earth 
to earth, when the living and animating prin iple has fled, 
is the language of nature and reason, and wherever revela- 
tion has dispelle d the twilight of philosophy, and the dark- 
ness of superstition, the victim and the pyre have alike been 
banished. It is impossibl that we should not feel the pe- 
culiar fitness and superiority of our own institutions above all 


that any age or nation has adopted. ‘The « xpression of ten- 


der regard, 


nant of mortality, around which blighted affection loves to 


the solemn and decent disposal of the last rem- 


linger ; the sable vestinents of the mourner, the emblem that 
the light of life has been extinguished; the sad and sol- 
emn train slowly following to the grave, the faint represen- 
tation of the mighty and numerous procession of the whole 
human family to the gates of eternity ; all these are signs 
of grief which touch strongly on the heart, and, while they 
awaken syinpathy, assuage the sorrow which, nursed in soli- 
tude, entwines itself closer and = stronger, until its victim 


perishes in its fold 
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NOTICE OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ARIOSTO 


Histoire de la Literature du Midi de Eur t 


I 


Lupovico Artosto was born on the Sth of Se ptembei 
1474, at Reggio, where his father was governor under the 
Duke of Ferrara. He was destined to the study of law, 
but like many of the distinguished poets, he was for a long 
time wavering between the will of his father, who was de- 
sirous that he should follow in the common career, and his 
own wishes, which urged him to the pursuit that was best 


adapted to his abilities. Alter five years spent to no pur- 


pose in studying the law, his father permitted him to devote 


himself entirely to literature. Ariosto immediately repaired 
to Rome, and there wrote his first comedy in prose (La 
Cassaria), which is either the most ancient Italian comedy, 
or at least is the only one which can dispute this distinction 
with the Calandra of Cardinal Bibbiena. \ short time af- 
te rwards he vrote a econd COUN dy, « lle d / Suppositt. Rai 
bout that time, he began to write sonnets and amorous vers« 

in unitation of Petrarch; but it is not known who was the 
object of his affections, or whether, indeed, he ever had any. 

‘In general. there was nothing of melane holy ol enthusiasm 
in his character; his conversation showed him to be a man 
of wit and talent ; his manners, though polished, were reserv- 
ed, and there was nothing in his appearance which indicated 
the poet. 

The death of his father obliged him to return to Ferrara 
in 1500, and he was obliged by the seantiness of his fortune 
to engage in the service of the Cardinal Hippolyto d’ Este. 
Ariosto accompanied the Cardinal on his travels, and was 
employed by him insome very important transactions. But 
although he had the superintendance of all the Cardinal’ 
affairs, he engaged in them with secret disgust, while his pat- 
ron saw him capri iously devoting him elf to the trifles of 
poetry. 

About the year 1505, he commenced writing his Orland 
Furioso, and for eleven vears he was employed mm executing 
this difficult work, amidst the cares and distraction of bu 


Wess Hy re ad his cantos as tast as they were co po ead 1 
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his friends and men of taste in Ferrara, and eagerly availed 


himself of their criticisms in order to polish and pertect hi 


style. 

At length, in 1516, he was able to publish the first edition 
of this poem, cgntaming forty-six cantos. His Orlando Fu 
rioso was received in ltaly With the greatest enthusiasm, dl 


be lore the vear 1532, 11 had rone through tour edition 
The Cardinal Hippolyto Wa the only on who cid hot 
' . * 
join in the admiration for the works of his protegé ; and in 


1517, they se parat d, mutually discontent a3 Ariosto having 


relused to accompany the Cardinal to Hung ivy. But oon 
a terwards a ruinous law-uit compelled him again 0 seek em 
ployment from the court, and he entered into the service ol 


the Duke Alphonso. Ariosto was employed in subduing the 
banditu. of Garfagnana, and we are told that the fame he had 


acquired by his poetry mcreased the re pect which these 


barbarians had for him, and served as a protection in tme of 


danger. 
At length the Duke of Ferrara gave him a situation much 
better suited to his taste, « mployn x him to oversee the build- 


ing of a theatre, and giving him the direction of all the mag- 


nificent scenes which were to be re prese nted there. In Us 


employment Ariosto spent the last years of his life. With 
a verv small mcoimne he Was obliged to provide {ol three 
children :—who their mother was isnot known. He died on 


the Oth of Janu ry 1533. Hi, brother ind son erected 
monument to his memory. 

The eagerness with whi h all nation , In every Te, have 
read the works of Ariosto, even when they were robbed of 
the charms of poetry by translation, is a proof that he had 
the power to give them that interest in the minutia, which, 
taken as a whole, they do not possess. Above all. he knew 
how to excite the feeling of courage. Notwithstanding the 
ontinual absurdity of the chivalric combats, the ereat dis 
proportion of causes to their effects, and the air of ridicule 
which is thrown over all his dest rpuons of battles, Ariosto 


ble enthusiasm for valor in In 


uwavs excites an indesc riba 


ile rs, which even renders them desirous ol eCngzadginye in 


he combats of the knicht. One ot the greatest enjoyment 
x man consists m the developement of all his powers and 


ll in resources ; the great rt »writng romance is 
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Hi. pours forth the tram—te Vee] Rei the lyre 


Vis the Rose and the Bulbul that kindle the fire 


va. not the wild thrill that lieht the eye’ hare 
Where ! Tine Wye he VV lderne 

Gaz Y with the burning mite ene ol wo 

That seathe like the lightning where’er it) VY £o 


"Tis the glow of bright yl asure, the sunshine of joy, 
The halo of nature with nought ot alloy. 
Not the gloom of the mountain, the home of the 
Where the wild wind gather, the dark cloud wal 
And the te mpest prepares in its Wi ith to descend, 
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And the trees in its pathway their proud summits bend ; 


Where the storm-beaten rocks their dark forms are re 


A a heaven’ own thundel re madly careering : 
But tine smile ol the 1) rf. the bloom of the flowe 
The charms olf th rarde 5 Line hace ol the bowel 
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NAPOLEON’S DEPARTURE TO ST. HELENA 


He white flags of England proudly are waving, 
A hey float « 1 Lie breeze i beauty unturied, 
And the sea’s foaming billows in fury are ravin 


As they roll by the man who we pt lor a world 


Britain meh noble ze on the blue water 

A proudly the | the lan Hip | thew} i 
A 1d with them re af nel eau ful a mgntel 
Lo YaZe ON a Indl 8 Cli DO TOKE 

Yi may look on him iow, Herelt of his crown 


Ye nobles and daughters oft Albion’ sle! 


Vi may look on him now and dread not h irown. 


He comes not to conquer—in price of hi power, 
Enrobed in his glory a host to defy, 
As a captive he comes—in adversity’s hour 


How bravely to yield him, how bravely to di 


Br neath his dread cept the nations bowed low. 
With Kurope’s best blood he hath crimsoned the field 


He would have in his pride a world for his for 


But his legions have vanished and he too must vield. 


Napoleon’ colors no longer are flying, 
But those of the Bourbons are streaming on high ; 
His tri-colored banners are over him sighing, 


While the white flags of Louis wave out to the sky 
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He took the wreath, that ( flown 
Has never seared in one bright leaf 
~ ( e 1 ie the rp | ( 
| i] ion oy or criel. 


The vards ot Greece no longer breathe 


Vet in they deathless song they tive: 
Oh! wheretore mv not we enwreatly 
Our 1 ( \ fh weirs. VW i} th Ol Vi 





te 
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‘The wreck ot empires, and when Time 
Would give us to forgetfuln 

With all of Earth, as Uwere a crime 

Io be remembered when we pres 

The d unp grave 5; then twere pleasure lew 
Have known e’en from the grave to bles 
And rob Oblivion of tts due. 

Does not Imagination dare 

‘To rise above the things of earth 

And trust its late fledged wing to 

‘To prove it of celestial birt 

As the young ¢ le Oal on 

From mountain peak to peak on high 
Scarce trusts the wings lie ral mon 
E’er that he give them to the sky 

When nature blessed the land she ve 
To freedom, could she mean that where 
She most luxuriant bloomed, the grave 
Of song should be tor ever there ? 
Where nature lavished all her store, 
And all around hei spoke of bliss 

Till sal d passion Wi hed no more, 

Pid she curse it but in this? 

What heavens may show a pure) blue. 
What land hath brighter orbs above, 
What maids can show a darker hue 

In eyes, bright eyes, that tell of love, 
Whose glance full often doth reveal. 


Brieht windows of the veaking mind, 


t 
nm . 114 
The secret they would fain conceal, 


Phi blis , the plague of human kind. 


Our minstrel bards, and where are they 
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K. 


eriice } own mK tion to the convenience or happune 
» ‘ 
mm But, be e tus character was tounc 


ed pring | iv o virtues like these, let it ot be thought that 


He 





health wv lar ire 1 Del Od Bs th ‘i no intel 
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